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fours, On the ninth afternoon since leaving Bristol with 

1d Liqueey studding-sails set to a light breeze astern, the Maria, a 
small West Indiaman, in which I was the only passen- 
ger, kept on her course across the Atlantic; slightly 
rolling as a vessel does, more or less, with a fair wind. 
We were in the track of old Columbus. 

I watched the men descending the shrouds from 
ERS their several occupations, while the ship was beginning 

to assume the leisurely appearance of evening. The 

GANS, decks were cleared of their signs of work; the sailma- 
ker and a boy, who had been busy near me, began to 
roll up the topsail they had been repairing, as four bells 

3, were struck from beside the wheel—six o’clock, com- 

tis mencement of the second dog-watch. 

1 At the galley fire the black cook was bailing out the 
tea for the ship’s company into their various tin pots, 
anda group of the crew, in their red or blue shirts and 
canvas trousers, were gathered about the windlass to 

nd their evening gossip ; while the boys were sweeping the 
decks fore and aft of rope-yarns and shavings, and coil- 
ing up the stray ropes to the belaying-pins. 

us that The captain of the Maria, with whom I had already 
got pretty well acquainted, emerged from the cabin 
companion soon after the bell had struck; and for the 

aS first time I found myself alone with him and his first 
mate—a good-looking, fresh-colored young man, lean- 
ing on the capstan, disposed apparently for an easy 
conversation. The captain was a hale, weather-worn, 

ees elderly man, with hair grayer than his years alone, as 
I found, would have made him. Save for his Manilla 
straw hat, you might even have taken him for a 

rgyman. 

ere, eam, be that as it may, we now gradually fell 

ead, Acidty ME into a strain of dialogue which led to the worthy old 

se man’s relating to us a portion of his biography ; not, as 

ch, he remarked, for any thing extraordinary in it, but 
merely by way of a capstan yarn of a fine night, when 
the dog-vane was making a parallel with the taffrail. 

“Jt's thirty-six years now,” said the captain, “since I 
first went to sea; and the more I look back on it, the 
a more I wonder why I went at all, or what port I 
e Flea shipped for at last. The truth is, we’re every one of us 
| of 8 steering in this life by a sort of compass which tells us 

what we need only by our wishes shifting from it; as 
for the chart, that’s in the Master’s hand, and He gives 
us the course, a point at a time. 

“When I was a boy, I can’t say I had any particular 
or Wisi, fancy for the sea. Many take up the notion out of| 
—— books, and keep a hold of it in spite of all that can be 
J. said or done, thinking of the adventures they have read 
jist Chrarsh, about, or longing to see foreign countries, and some- 


thing out of the common way. 

“For my part I didn’t read much, nor did I ever set 
any object before my mind more than another. The 
thing was in me; a sort of restlessness that kept me) 
from settling to one occupation, led me into mischief. 
Icouldn’t help it, it appeared to me; for even after I 
had vowed to keep clear of scrapes in future, when my 
spirits rose again I found myself in the middle of 
another before I knew it. 

“The place we lived in was a little country town, 
where my father lived independent, although he farmed 
some acres of ground; and our house stood on the out- 
skirts of the town, looking out over a front flower-plot 
to the street, and beyond to the open country. 

“My father was a stern man, and hated any thing of 
wild spirits. He was upright and religious withal, but 
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octane his religion was too formal, and he did not make it 
eneral de 7 come down to children. The smallest prank was look- 
‘FENDA fe Cd upon as a crime; and my mother, a mild, gentle 
plist Chath Woman, would not interfere to make his authority less, 


although herself she treated us far otherwise. My 
Worst grief has been that I heeded her precepts too 
little. 

“The consequence of my father’s sternness was, that 
my younger brother and I feared him. We made a 
our plans of enjoyment secret as much as we could, a 
habit that led us astray. I, however, was the worst, 
chiefly in wild tricks of mischief with my school-fellows. 
Ned was a year younger, and naturally less boisterous, 
and he often stayed to play with our little sister when 
Iwas heading a band to plunder an orchard or destroy 
Some of the neighbors’ cats, if nothing less innocent 
Was preferable. 

“When I was near fifteen, and had been at school a 
year or two, where I learnt some Latin and Greek, and 
used even to read pieces of Homer, I begun to sober 
down a little. After a while I was articled to an attor- 
ney in the place for three years, and soon began to tire 
most thoroughly of copying deeds and law-papers at a 
~< desk all day, and to wish for some other course of 

e. 





oz. rox “There was another lad of my own age in the office, 

Je, done fae “ith whom I got intimate, and he being of as frolic- 

ay : some a turn as myself, we contrived every way we 
could to make the burden light. 

CTORR “We were fond of shooting, and he and Ned and I 


frequently of a Saturday afternoon went out together 


>: ED , 
Wenjoy the sport. As my father allowed us no money 


‘0 ourselves, we were put, to great shifts for obtaining 
7 Stnpowder and shot, and although our mother often 
ena vt supplied us with small sums, we gradually got into 


debt, which we had no means of paying. 
“The shopkeeper having threatened to send in our 














terror. This hastened our carrying out a plan of run- 
ning away from our apprenticeship, which my com-| 
panion and I had several times started, with no pur- | 
pose I know of but just to escape. } 
“The situation was growing irksome enough to us, | 
though we had always put off our scheme, since it 
could be managed at any time, till this circumstance | 
capped matters. We contrived to raise a few shillings 
between us, and appointed the day, fixing to leave} 
early in the morning, and give ourselves a safe start. 
‘We had a good deal of work to persuade my brother 
Ned, poor little fellow, to join us; but at last he yield- 
ed. He was terribly afraid of discovery by my father, 
and may be more of the disgrace in my mother’s eyes, 
of whom he was very fond, as she made him a favorite. 
That night I thought my father was much kinder than 
ordinary. He was in a good-humor, and had promised 
to take us alla jaunt next day. Though this made it 
more disagreeable to think of his anger, I own it cost 
me a sore struggle to bid him good-night when we went 
out of the parlor to bed. If he had spoken another 
word, or only looked at me, I would have told him all; 
but he was looking down at the-newspaper, and some- 
how I didn’t like the thought of seeing him look up and 
say, ‘What is it ? 

“T never saw him again. 

“The light was just breaking over the woods as Ned 
and I stole out at the front door in the morning to meet 
our friend at the corner of a lane which led into the 
high road. 

“I glanced up at the windows to see if anybody 
would notice us when we should get into the street; 
but not a soul was stirring, and the white blind of my 
father and mother’s bedroom was down. 

“My heart smote me at taking advantage of their 
sleep; but I plumed myself on never going back from 
what I had begun, and I cheered Ned in whispers as 
we went down the street. 

“I cannot remember looking back again, yet the 
house is before me now, and often has been; although, 
when I came back there three years after, there was a 
new canal made right through where it stood, and across 
the little green garden. 

“J think I see it, standing so still and gray in the 
dawn, with all its window-blinds down, and the flowers 
within the rails drooping with dew, and the edges of 
the fruit-trees behind stretched over the garden hedge 





of the account to my father, we were in great 








THE SHEPHERD BOY AND THE STARS. 





“T little knew or cared what I was leaving it for; but 
I dare say, if I had thought it was for a brig’s forecastle, 
the bare sea, and such tyranny as one could not con- 
ceive till he knew it, I should have turned round in 
time, and slipped up stairs with Ned into bed again, 
come what would. 

“However, it’s no use talking; here I am, no doubt; 
and I’m more certain than I was then as to a wiser head 
than mine that’s working the traverses and making the 
course, though I can’t see Him. The log shows a good 
deal of lee-way, but a skilful navigator knows how to 
meet that too. 

“Mr. Adams,” said the captain here, in a different 
tone, “I think this wind’s shifting a pointalready ; you’d 
better get those lower stu’nsails in, and take in the 
slack of your starboard braces.” 

The dog-vane on the taffrail was evidently slanting 
a little inboard, and the lower sails fluttered on their 
one edge; so the mate left us to alter their trim, the 
captain of course pausing in his narrative till that duty 
should have been performed. 

“Haul down the lower stn’nsails,” called out the 
former to the group on the forecastle; and in a few 
moments those large, dark sheets of canvas were com- 
ing flapping in from the booms. “Brace round the fore- 
yard,” said the mate, “and lie aft here, the larboard 
watch, totrim sails. Take a pull there on the starboard 
main-brace.” 

In ashort time all was right, and we were together 
at the capstan again; while the lamp in the binnacle 
was lighted, casting upward a warm glow on the steers- 
man’s rough face, as he kept the vessel a point away 
from “sou’-west-by-south,” in his silent communion 
with the mysterious pole and its magical witness. 

“After we joined Tom Miles, my fellow-clerk, in the 
lane, we set off at a pace as if all the town would have 
been after us in an hour’s time; and by seven o’clock 
or so we were in a new country altogether. We bought 
some bread and warm milk for breakfast, although we 
kept away from the towns, lest the people might sus- 
pect we were runaways by our appearance; and by the 
afternoon, having got into the spirit of the thing, we 
were quite happy. 

“Miles and I were determined never to go back, 
though we had no idea what we should do; for if we 
did go back, we had a charce not only of being fixed 
to the desk, which was certain, but of jail tothe bar- 


give him time to think of home; and he laughed and 
talked as much as either of us. 

“At night, however, when we were beginning to think 
of seeking out some shed or other to make ourselves 
comfortable in, we got a fright which we did not ex- 
pect. It turned out that we were not so far from home 
as we thought, and we were sauntering along the pub- 
lic road, furgetful of our former caution, in the dusk, 
when I caught a glimpse of a man on horseback talking 
toa woman at the door of a house we had passed at 
the turning. 

“Iam not sure why, but the fancy came into my 
head of its being my step-brother sent after us. I gave 
the hint to my two companions, and we immediately 
scrambled down through the hedge, and ran along be- 
hind it into a plantation farther on, where we concealed 
ourselves amongst the underwood. 

“I could not stand the temptation to sec him baffled, 
though; so I crept near to the road, and looked 
through the fence just as he came gallopping up. Sure 
enough it was he, and I can’t forget the expression of 
his features, as I saw him in the dusk against the sky, 
when he fixed on his hat firmer, and went flying past, 
as if he was to catch us next minute. I do believe he 
would have half-killed me, at least, in his passion; I 
being particularly hateful to him, I suppose from my 
stubbornness when he domineered over me. 

“We waited a while, expecting him to come back 
when he found he had missed us; but he did not; and 
thinking the coast quite clear, we had nearly fallen into 
atrap. We were quietly walking past the little public- 
house at the corner again, when our own old house-dog 
leapt out on Ned, barking for joy, and jamping up 
about us. 

“This would not have troubled us; but we were 
scarcely past when we heard a shout from the door, and 
saw one of our father’s farm-servants, bareheaded, 
coming after us full speed, followed by the landlord. 
“We fled, the dog keeping up, and, as it was almost 
dusk, had little fear of distancing our pursuers, when 
we were stopped by a gate, over which the other two 
were climbing, when John, my father’s man, seized 
hold of me, though too much out of breath to speak. 
I struggled, but it was no use, when his companion 
came up and laid hold of me too. 

“ You may as well come, Mr. Tom,’ said the plough- 
man. 

“ T wont—let me go,’ said I, renewing my efforts as 
I thought of my comrades, whom I supposed to be far 
off by this time. 

“You can’t get off at any rate,’ said he; ‘your 
father’s firm on working the devil out o’ you; and he 
says you only want to go to sea to be a perfect ’un of a 
devil.’ 

“ You'll never get me home,’ I said; sand I’ll go to 
sea in spite of any one.’ 

“John laughed at this, and so did his companion the 
publican; and they had shouldered me half high, to 
carry me off bodily, when I got hold of the gate, and 
suddenly Miles, who had been behind the hedge all the 
while, and was a quick fellow, swung it open against 
their legs with all its force. The two men stumbled 
and Jet me go, and I fell over, with the gate between. 

‘Run now, Tom,’ cried Miles, and off we started 
again, the men after us; but as we were more than 
their match at running, and the field led down toa 
shadowy hollow, they gave it up at last. 

“For another hour we struck onward, and across a 
common, till we reached an old barn standing in a field 
alone by the side of a brook, where we made a bed of 
fern, and lay down together as happy as if we had es- 
caped a pressgang. 

“How we enjoyed ourselves that night, talking over 
the adventure! We had turnips out of the field to eat, 
and some apples, with a piece of bread; and we de- 
lighted in the very shifts we were put to. 

“We soon fell asleep; but I remember I awoke in the 
night, and saw the white sky through the open door 
glimmering low beyond a hill, and Ned was sleeping as 
quietly as he had done in our little bed at home, with 
his fair hair tangled in the pieces of fern. | 

“TI couldn’t help thinking how his mother came in, 
before she went to her own room, to fasten the clothes 
about him, lest he should catch cold; and it smote me 
to the heart that I should be helping to lead him away, 
when she was perhaps at the very moment awake with 
anxiety about where he was. 

“I was resolved to take the chance myself; indeed 
the apprenticeship to the lawyer could not be undone; 
but I fell asleep again, intending to ask Ned if he would 
go home. The bright morning and the cheerful country 
put it out of my head again, or, if I did think of it, I 
couldn’t make up my mind to part from Ned. As long 
as he was with me I felt myself at home still, for all 
that was best of it. 

“So we went on in the same, way for another day, 
winding through the sequestered by-paths, and coming 
out new and then at a farmhouse, where we got milk 
and bread for the asking, however surprised they looked 
fat our wandering air. I noticed Ned rather duller as. 
this second night drew on, but he said nothing. We 
took shelter in an open shed, where there were several 
carts put up, near a farmhouse, and found the straw. 
and sacks more comfortable even than the fern. 

“ ‘Tom,’ said Miles to me, as we sat here eating our 
supper, and looking out at the late moonlight night, in 








above the field without moving a leaf. 


gain, for breaking ipdentures. As for Ned, we did not 


which the country was spread far and wide, with a 
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church tower, and some house-tops peeping over the 

trees—'Tom, d’ye think it was such a bad idea that of 

your going to sea? What do you say, shall we all | 
three go and try our fortunes in that line? We'd sail 

together, of course.’ 

“Ned looked up and smiled, as if he thought it a good 
joke, but he saw me grave enough. ‘Tom,’ he whis- 
pered at last, ‘sha’n't we go home now? Father won’t 
say any thing by this time, you know; ard mother ’ll 
be getting anxious.’ 

“I'm not going home at all,’ I said, and Ned burst 
into tears. “Tom Miles,’ said I, ‘my brother Ned must 
go back, either by himself or I must go with him. 
Could you find your way alone, Ned, my boy, or not?’ 

**Q yes, Tom,’ answered he. ‘Let me go to my 
mother—I hate the sea, and I know mother would 
break her heart to think of it. I don’t mind going back 
myself, if you won’t come too.’ 

“*Then you shall, as soon as we wake in the morn- 
ing,’ said I; ‘so let’s go to sleep.’ 

“Many a time I have blessed God that it was so; when 
I've been up on the royal yard alone in a squall, and 
the sail thundering about my head, with the yard per- 
haps swinging loose, and I could not get the brace 
hauled taut from below, in a dark night, where the sea 

* was one sheet of foam, and the wind went through one 
like a blade of ice. 

“Poor little Ned’s fair face would have pined whiter 

and whiter under a sailor’s life, and his gentle heart 
would never have borne up against hard usage and hard 
words; for the sea isn’t the best school for pity, save 
that aman who did his duty well is missed. For my 
part, I was somewhat hardened by my father and 
brother, and my nature was more obstinate. 
’ “1 never think of that parting without pain no words 
can tell. We went back two or three miles with Ned, 
gave him al] our money but a shilling, and then bade 
him good-by at a sign-post; after which we struck out 
boldly for Plymouth, about twenty miles off. 

“I may say it was a parting place for all three. Ned 
grew to be aman but I never saw him again save once, 
and shouldn’t have known him; and now he’s gone down 
into his grave before the time. Poor Tom Miles, too!— 
it was a bad resolve for him; better had he gone back 
with Ned. We never parted, indeed, till his hour of 
death, but it was a bitter death to die without a word 
of ‘God speed,’ and none to see it, though I was little 
farther from him than Iam from you two. He had no 
mother; it was well, or else the very thought of that 
moment, and the cruel months he had to go through 
before it under the treatment of a dog, would have been 
sufficient to turn his brain at once I think.” 

To be continued. 


—_———_or—_— 


THE SHEPHERD BOY AND THE STARS. 


At the beginning of the eighteenth century there 
lived a poor man at Keith, in Scotland, who was in the 
habit of gathering his children around him at the close 
of day, and giving them what instruction he could. 
His family was large, and he could not pay for their ed- 
ucation. So he taught the elder children to read and 
write. Those who were under seven years of age he 
did not attempt to teach. 

One of the younger children, however, was a very in- 
quisitive boy, and he would sit quietly by, watching 
every movement and listening to every word. When 
his elder brother had finished his lesson, he would get 
the book and try to go over it by himself. When he 
found any thing that puzzled him, he would slip out of 
the house and run across the fields to an old woman 
who lived in a cottage not far off, who was very kind, 
and always helped him as well as she could. In this 
way the child learned to read before any one thought 
that he knew his letters. 

James Ferguson—for that was his name—always liked 
to know the reason of things. When he was about seven 
or eight years of age, the roof of the cottage where they 
lived partly fell in; and James, to his great surprise, 
saw his father raise it again by applying a beam to it, 
resting on a prop in the manner of what is called a 
lever. James was not content till he found out how it 
was that his father had so easily accomplished what 
seemed to him so difficult. After contriving several 
small levers, and making repeated experiments, he at 
length attained the object of his wishes. 

Thus by closely observing, and thinking of what he 
saw, young Ferguson gained much information. While 
he was still very young, a farmer employed him to tend 
his sheep. He was put to this work because he was 
not very strong norvery healthy; but he liked it greatly, 
because, while the sheep were feeding about him, he 
could study, or busy himself in making little mills, 
spinning-wheels, and other things he happened to see. 
At night, when obliged to stay out late in the fields, he 
used to watch the movements of the stars. In a very 
curious way he managed to draw a small map of them. 
He would sometimes, after his day’s work, go out into 
the fields, with a blanket about him when it was cold, 
and lying down on the grass, look up at the sky. He 
had a string with small beads on it, which he would 
hold between his eye and the stars, sliding and settling 
the beads upon it, till they hid certain stars from his 
eye, so that he had the distance they seemed to be from 
each other on the thread between the beads. He would 
lay this thread on a sheet of paper, and mark the stars 
there with the beads. One night his master came and 
found him at this work, and laughed at him at first; 
but when James explained what he was about, he told 
him to go on; and thathe might have time to make 
fair copies by day of what he had drawn at night, he 
would often tend the sheep an hour or two for him. 

One day Ferguson was sent with a message to a 
minister who lived near., He knew that he was a kind 
man, and took notice of young people, and was pleased 
to see them improving themselves ; so he took his draw- 
ings of the stars with him to show them. But he felt 
rather ashamed of making so free, and after giving his 
message, stood for awhile twisting his cap in his hands. 
The minister, noticing this, said, 

“Well, James, can I do any thing for you ?” 

The boy blushed, scarcely knowing what to say, but 
handed him his drawings. 

The minister then showed him some maps which were 

ying on his table. The lad was delighted, and asked 





great many questions; and then for the first time he 


learned that the earth is round. Finally he prevailed 
on the minister to lend him a map of the world to copy; 
and with borrowed compass and other materials, set off 
home, promising to return as soon as he had completed 
his task. So enthusiastic was he, that henow hadscarce- 
ly patience to pursue his ordinary labors. His master, 
however, with unusual insight, perceived that he was no 
common boy, and allowed him all the time he could. 
When the map was finished, Ferguson took it to the 
minister. On his way he passed the school where he 
had been a scholar for a short time, and the master, see- 
ing him, inquired what he had in the parcel he was car- 
rying. James told him. The schoolmaster having 
looked at the map, aaked him if he would like to learn 
to make sun-dials. Hearing this, a man who was paint- 
ing one on the wall of the school-room came forward, 
and gave it as his opinion thatthe boy onght to be more 
encouraged. Ferguson had a good deal of talk with 
this man, and learned much from him. He then hast- 
ened to the house of the minister. While he was there, 
a gentleman named Grant came in, who, when he saw 
the map, was so pleased with it that he offered to take 
James into his house and have him instructed by his 
butler. This butler turned out to be the very man who 
was painting the sun-dial on the school-house wall. 
Young Ferguson did not go to Mr. Grant’s at once, 
but, as was right, he first fulfilled his engagement at 
sheep-keeping. He then went to his new place, and 
there he made good progress in arithmetic and algebra. 


He had commenced geometry, when the butler, having | ° 


the offer of a much better situation, left. At parting he 
gave James a “Geographical Grammar.” By studying 
this book, young Ferguson learned to make a globe: 
He first turned a ball out of a piece of wood, and covered 
it with paper. He then drew a map of the world on it. 
The ring and the horizon he also made of wood. This 
globe was of great use to him in his studies. 

The next situation which Ferguson entered was ata 
mill, where he thought he should have plenty of time 
to read; but, unhappily, the miller was a frequent vis- 
itor at the ale-house, and left James nearly all the work 
to do, and sometimes nothing to eat. A little oatmeal 
mixed with water was very often the only thing he 
could get. In this harsh service he continued patiently 
for a year, and then he returned home ina very weak 
state of health. His next engagement was still more 
unfortunate ; for he was not only rarely able to open a 
book, but was soon disabled by hard labor. 

One day young Ferguson saw a gentleman riding by 
his father’s house, and he could not resist the wish he 
had to examine his watch. In a humble manner he 
asked what o’clock it was. The gentleman looked at 
his watch, and told him in such a good-natured manner 
that the lad made bold to ask him to let him see the in- 
side of it. It was opened without the least hesitation, 
and every thing about. it explaiged. James soon set 
about making a watch. It did not go very well, for the 
spring was of whalebone; but his cleverness was much 
admired by the neighbors. Afterwards he made a 
wooden clock, and was delighted to find that it kept 
time pretty well. The bell on which the hammer struck 
to tell the hours was the neck of an old bottle. 

To obtain a livelihood, Ferguson next set to work to 
clean clocks. He also began to draw patterns for ladies’ 
dresses; by which means he earned a good deal of 
money, and was enabled, very much to his joy, sdéme- 
times to supply his father’s wants. He also copied pic- 
tures with his pen, and tried his hand at portrait-paint- 
ing, with such success that his country friends at length 
sent him to Edinburgh to perfect himself in the art. 

Then commenced a new era in his life. For twenty- 
six years he followed this profession in the Scottish 
capital, at the same time continuing his astronomical 
studies. At length he made up his mind to go to Lon- 
don, in the hope of finding more congenial employment. 
A paper which he had written on the motion of the 
moon served to recommend him to the President of the 
Royal Society, who immediately brought him into no- 
tice. Soon he began to give public lectures, and he had 
often King George III., then a boy, among his hearers. 
He also published several scientific works, and was 
before long elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. He 
died in 1776, in the enjoyment of a distinguished repu- 
tation. 

The life of Ferguson is a good example of what may 
be done by the humblest boy through close observa- 
tion and the patient use of the opportunities which God 
has given to us all. The sources of knowledge lie open 
every where around us; but let us never forget that un- 
less we are made wise unto salvation through faith in 
Jesus Christ, all other wisdom will be of little avail; for 
the wisdom that is only of this world is foolishness with 
God. 


+> 


JOE. 


I was lecturing in a small town once, and when the 
lecture was over, persons came up to sign the ree 
A number of young ladies were standing by and look- 
ing at the signers with interest. Directly some of them 
came to me, “Mr. Gough, go out to the door and get 
Joe to sign the pledge.” 

“Why, I don’t know Joe.” 

“Well, he is standing at the door.” 

Out I went, and standing there wasa r fellow, with 
an old tattered cap on his head, torn shirt, dirty clothes, 
old boots, and a woe-begone look. Says I to myself, 
this must be Joe. 

“How do you do, Joe ?” said I. 

“How do you do, sir?” 

“Joe, I want you to sign the pledge.” 

“What for?” 

“Why Joe, those ladies in there sent for you.” 

“What, who? Why, I didn’t think I had a friend in 
the world.” 

“Come on, Joe, come on,” said I. 

He stopped and said, ‘‘Look here; some fellows told 
me to bring a bottle of liquor in the meeting to-nigh 
and get up and drink, and say, ‘Here’s to your health! 
They sai oy would give me fifty cents if I did so. 
Them’s ’em all along the gallery up,there—there they 
are. laint going to do it.” 

He went to the door, and I heard him smash the bot- 
tle on thesteps. He came in and went up to the table, 
and commenced to write his name, but couldn’t do it; 
so he braced himself up, and caught hold of his arm, 
but could not. Says he, “Look here, that’s my mark.” 
Then the ladies came up and shook hands with him; 
but he pulled his cap over his eyes, and now and then 
wiped a tear away. “Stick to it,” saidone. “Allright, 
Joe, all right.” 

Some three years after, I was in the same place, and 
whilst going along the street, I saw a gentleman com- 








ing alo ressed in a good suit, nice black hat, boots | 
cleaned & and a nice shirt collar, with & lady on his arm. | 


I knew it was Joe. Says I, “You stuck to it, didn’t 


ou 
. “Yes, sir, I stuck to that pledge, and the girls have 
stack to me ever since.” 

Some people think when they have persuaded a 
drunkard to sign the pledge, they have done. It’sa 
mistake; it’s then that he wants help. He is then at 
the bottom of the hill lower than the common level; he 
must climb; it’s hard work; he commences tremulous- 
ly, feeble, doubting; he raises his feet; and gets 4 little 
way, and becomes faint; you see he is about to give 
way; run and put a little peg right under his feet; 
there, you see he rests; he’s tired; he starts again, fear- 
ing, as he goes higher; he gazes around him, and looks 
worried; he has worked hard and stops; put another 

g right under his feet; he rests; oe him up; peg 

im right up, and when he gets up he’ll look and see 
those little pegs along, and he will not forget them, but 
bless and remember you. 


THE SEED AND THE PRAYER. 


“Mamma, I've often heard you say 
That God is listening when we pray, 
And if I do indeed believe, 

That what I ask I shall receive. 








“Why will He not then take away 

My naughty, sinful heart to-day, 

And make me humble, meek and mild, 
A quiet and obedient child? 


“T ask Him every day and night 

For a new heart that's clean and white; 
You know I have not got it yet, 

He hears my prayers, can He forget?" 


No, darling, God does not forget, 
Although He has not answered yet; 
And if you listen I will try 

And give you now a reason why. 


I once pulled up a garden weed, 

And in its place I dropped a seed; 
Because they told me God's great power 
Could change that seed into a flower. 


I was a little child, you know, 

And thought the seed would quickly grow; 
But days and weeks passed slowly round, 
And still it lay deep in the ground. 


At length there came some gentle rain; 
And when the sun shone forth again 

I hastened to the spot, alone, 

Wherein my little seed was sown. 


And there I saw the softened ground 
Raised in a gently heaving mound, 
And in the middle there were seen 
Two little leaves of brightest green. 


And day by day, and hour by hour. 

I watched until there came a flower, 
And thought how good that God must be 
That gave such pretty flowers to me. 


And now, my dear, your little prayer 
Is like the seed I dropped in there; 
God gives it in your hand to sow, 
And promises the seed shall grow. 


And, po pa wait, and watch, and pray, 
The seed will me | up day by day. 
And God will bless it, like my flower, 
Both with the sunshine and the shower. 


Until at length, one morning bright, 

You'll find a heart both clean and white; 
And evermore your song will be 
‘How very good God is to me.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 

“Why! just think of it, madam, the girl is sizteen 
years old, and one would think her a child. There’s 
nothing womanly about her, and at that age one ought 
to be a woman. If it wasn’t that I pitied her because 
she is an orphan, I’d turn her off to-morrow.” 

“Does she take entire charge of your kitchen ?” asked 
the listener, demurely. 

“Yes, and for a great girl of her age she does it very 
poorly. She’s a woman grown, you know, and then 
we really have not such a very large family. She 
don’t seem to like it because I expect her to take the 
baby out, at least once a day. Why, some girls of her 
age would get every thing done up in time to do all 
their own sewing, and you never see her with a needle 
in her hand—but then, it’s her own fault.” 

“Perhaps she has not been used to living out.” 


“O, yes she has, since her mother died. Her last|T 


place was a harder one than this—a boarding-house, 
and she the only girl, so you can judge. They. worked 
her almost t6 death.” 

“May be that’s the reason she is so lax now.” 

“OQ, no, that’s not the reason. The fact is, it isn’t in 
her to be orderly and industrious. She lets her work 
hang, somehow, and to-day, when she broke that 
pitcher, I aever got so near to losing my temper.” 

Mrs. Martin smiled. She knew her hostess had guite 
lost her temper. 

“But your little boy ran against her.” 

. “She says so,” was the response, dryly given. 

Up stairs, in a small, close room under the roof, upon 
whose rafters the hot sun streamed till they almost 
smoked, sat a slight and childish figure, swaying to and 
fro in the agony of some unspoken sorrow. 

“T don’t care,” it sobbed, passionately, “because Miss 
Louise has every thing she wants, wears nice dresses 
and does as she pleases all day long, I’m willing to 
work, I expect to work, but O, to be scolded and found 
fault with when I’m doing the best Ican! And I’m so 
tired all the time, and nobody to come in and smile at 
me, nobody ever to say ‘thank you, Jane.’ O, mother, 
mother!” she cried, with a fresh outburst, “I’m so 
tired of life.” 

It was pitiful to see her there, the poor orphan, de- 
nied the solace of a mother’s sympathy, her poor blue 
eyes swollen, the tears falling down cheeks that should 
have been rosy with the hue of health. 

There was a knock at the door. ‘Jane sprang to her 
feet and cowered against the wall as a trembling dog 
crouches who fears a blow. 

“It’s only I, Jane,” said a soft voice, and the vis- 
itor, whose pleasant face had given her comfort more 
than once, entered. 

“I thought you were in trouble, Jane, and I came to 
seo if I could help you.” 

O, the blessed, blessed comfort of those sweet words! 
If the girl wept and sobbed now it was with the purest 
joy that somebody had thought of her. Heaven had 
sent an angel in the person of this gentle woman, who 
told her of God, and how He listens to the sighs and 
wipes away the tears of His afflicted. 

Jane’s face was sunny that evening. The sore heart 
had felt the balm of sympathy. If she had met with 
one friend she might meet with more, and she had 
found that God takes even the burdens of a poor ser- 
vant. 

Miss Louise in the parlor that evening was pettish 
and ill-mannered. When her mother asked her to' 
play and sing she declined, both with ungracious words | 
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and actions. Her brow was gloomy and frowning, her 
pretty, pink lips pouted unpleasantly, and she sat ina 
corner of the sofa, searcely looking up the whole even. 
ing. When she had gone her mother apologizeg for 
her short-comings : 

“Poor Louise, she can’t bear disappointment ye 
well. Her father promised her a. blue silk dregs if 
business went well; and she has her heart so set Upon 
it that when she finds she can’t have it she takes it very 
hard. But then she’s hardly more than a child; Lonise 
is only sixteen, though so tall. After all, what can you 
expect of girls of sixteen ?” 

She looked up and caught an expression in her 
friend’s eye that startled and confused her on the Mo- 
ment. It seems as if she read in that glance of reproot 
“One’s daughter may be childish at sixteen, but one’s 
poor orphan help in the kitchen is scouted and blameq 
for not being a woman capable of the heaviest responsi. 
bilities at that age.” 

Christian women, let the short-comings of your om 
children plead for those of your dependents. In one 
case, as well as the other, judge righteous judgment, 
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For the Companion. 


CHARLIE AND THE INFIDEL. 

Charlie was six or seven years old when he went to 
visit in a family where one of the inmates was a py. 
fessed infidel. 

Having been religiously reared, Charlie was not long 
in discovering that this gentleman not only spoke irtey. 
erently of his God, but that he even denied His. 
istence. This occasioned him much grief. 

One day a sharp argument upon this subject having 
arisen between this gentleman and his mother, Charlie 
listened to the intricacies of theological discussion unt? 
his patience became exhausted. Stepping up before the 
infidel, he put the question point blank, thus, 

“If there isn’t a God, then who made you ?” 

The gentleman, a little embarrassed, made some side 
allusion to nature. ‘ 

Charlie gave asly look around the room, and buy 
out into paroxysms of laughter, 

“Just look there,” he cried, pointing to his friend ip 
astonishment, “there is a man that don’t know wh 
made him!” 

Charlie’s ringing laugh closed the argument mor 
satisfactorily than the sharpest logic could have done, 

At night, when the family were retiring to rest, Char. 
lie perceived his infidel friend not only locked his door 
and fastened his windows, but that he used other ang 
unusual means of excluding ali intruders. 

“Why does that man fasten every thing up so tight?” 
asked Charlie of his mother. 

“Because he is afraid of robbers, I suppose,” was the 
reply. 

“I know what makes him afraid of robbers, mother,” 
cried Charlie, raising his forefinger impressively, “itis 
because he does not believe in a God. If he would 
only kneel down every night as I do, and ask Godt 
take care of him, he wouldn’t be afraid.” 

Who would not rather have Charlie’s simple faith 
than the infidel’s “light of reason ?” 
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THE TIGRESS AND HER YOUNG. 


A few years ago, some English officers, camping in 
the vicinity of Mulkspoor, went out tiger-hunting, ani 
bagged a splendid tigress. Whilst returning home 
with the trophy, they found in a secluded spot, in the 
lee of a jagged rock, which evidently was the lair of a 
tiger, for there lay bones of both human and brute kind 
and shreds and rags of clothing, a tiny kitten, not more 
than a fortnight old, coiled in a corner, winking and 
blinking and gaping at the intruders. The hunters # 
once decided that it must be the cub of the beast they 
had slain, and willingly took charge of the little orphan. 

iger kittens are not captured every day, so, when the 
hunters returned to their quarters, the excitement in 
their tent was considerable. The newly acquired kit 
ten was provided with a tiny dog collar and chain, and 
attached to the tent-pole, round which it gambolled# 
the delight of an audience numbering nearly twenty. 
About two hours after the capture, however, and jus 
as it was growing dark, the good people in the tent were 
checked, in the midst of their hilarity, by a sound tha 
caused the bravest heart to beat rather irregularly. 

It was the roar, or rather the combination of shriek 
and roar, peculiar to the tiger when driven mad with 
rage. In an instant the gambolling kitten became ¢v- 
ery inch a tiger, and strained with all its baby strength 
at the tether, while it replied with a loud wail to th 
terrible voice outside. The company were panic-strick- 
en. There was something so sudden and unearthly in 
the roar that it seemed as though the great tiger brougit 
in an hour before had come to life again. Certainly 
the tiger in question was already flayed, but the pictur 
conjured up became none the more pleasant for thi 
There was, however, not nearly so much time for spe 
ulation to the scared company as writing these lines hw 
cost; for almost simultaneously with the roar ther 
tad Ww clear into the centre of the tent a bold tigress; 





and without deigning to notice a single man there, se 

ght her kidnapped baby by the nape of ‘the neck, 
and, giving a jerk, snapped the little chain, and thes, 
turning for the tent-door, trotted offat full speed. Af 
ter all, it appeared that the little thing did not belong? 
the tiger that was slain, but to the brave mother thit 
had tracked and recovered it. Sanguinary mamn-ealet 
as she may have been, one can be scarcely sorry © 
hear that not a gun was levelled at the great rejoicing 
ae as she bore off her young one, and that she g# 
off clear. 


CONTENTED. 

A little Irish girl who was yery fond of reading W# 
one day reading stories to her little brother and be 
mother, when she came to this sentence: 

“ ‘Mamma,’ exclaimed a little girl whose parenls 
were rich, and gave her a great many fine playthin 
‘I do not see how poor children can be happy 
when they have no playthings.’ ” 

“Mamma,” spoke up the bright little listener, “I 
poor, but I can make myself happy all day long play- 
ing in the sand.” 

God does not give all His good gifts to a favored f¥, 
whatever poor discontented souls may think about & 
See what a perfect treasure this little Irish boy had 
his own contented spirit and a heap of sand! Now, all 
the money in the world is more worthless than 3 hes? 
of sand to an envious, grasping soul that thinks not 
ing is quite good enough for his precious self. 








nter falling throug) 


mechani 


Dean Swirt, hearing of a 
the scaffolding of a house which he was 
pairing, dryly remarked that he liked to see & 
go through his work promptly. 
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y strength for her to to do so, and soon learned to open every door | ever. pa bearing with it iis healing influences more potent than BAD BREATH! 
nil to the inthe house which had a latch to it; this she did of| She used before this always to sit beside me at table, | those of the spices of “Araby the blessed.” We are informed by Will be changed with half 
pot oe ber own accord, as no one taught her; she would spring | 2nd sometimes touch me with her paw to just remind | our principal druggists, that they sell more of this article for ex- ne aa 
er brougi na handle of the door, strike the thumb piece pena was ae now ec —"s a we a the re enon ad any or all others, and that the demand iscon-} [JT I8 PERFECTLY HARMLESS 
Ce er paw, and push open the door and then dro e because bunny w ere. »it was the early part : . 
she mica down na walk in. The sont of it was, in cold ms of summer when Bunny came, and we did not buy any| The Cincinnati Nonpareil, Nov. 14, 1849, says: Some of our| 1 CPE SUC Sung e ena 
- ro ther she frequently opened the doors, and as she never | Oysters all the warm weather. In the fall, when oys- = ean ner 4 prnrenien ee noe ye ae it It Cures by Assisting Nature 
© lines bss ag *Wired the art of shutting them after her, she often | ters came, I put three or four in a little bowl, a little | Yo ote nate cana totenaell doen sare peti TO RE-ASSERT HER SWAY IN THE SYSTEM! 
Henn ns “ Jack Frost. One of the family undertook to ge ’ an and = prone for Bunny in| ghort « time, 39—2m Nearly every dealer in the United States sells it at 
| i th her to shut the doors, and succeeded so far as to| the kitchen. He began to lap up the liquid when Bet- 
oa? take her push the door with her shoulder after she| sey came in and smelt the oysters. She snuffed and| DR. SETH ARNOLD'S BALSAM is warranted to cure Dys- ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
and thes, me in, but the doors were all too heavy for her snuffed and looked about, and gazed at Bunny with entery, Diarrhea and Cholera Morbus. Jt has done so for the i 
mec: it trength, so she never learned to shut them. greedy eyes, creeping nearer and nearer. She wanted past twenty-five years, and it will prove efficacious to those who Cc. G. CLARK & OO., Proprietors, 
- will try its virtues. We know whereof we do testify, and believe 
it bey = Betsey, like her ancestors, was a famous mouse and | the oysters dreadfully, but Bunny was as large as she| that we are doing the public good in endorsing it. Rr. Rev. Bisu-| _**—!etow EW HAVER, CONN. 
goes ‘Mhcatcher. I wish her hunting exploits had ended and his big head filled the little bowl. At last she| op Sovrueare, and also Rev. James PortxR, D. D., of N. Y., of DR. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM 
sorry 10 — I am sorry to say that neither birds nor | reached out her paw, tucked it slyly in under his neck, rel big aver ee, Peersgas tee ee rt WARRANTED TO CURE ‘ 
t rejoicing chickens esca her claws. Grasshoppers, | and hooked out an oyster with her claw and devoured ee ¥ 4 I 
hat she g% Bj bugs, snakes, emilee and great dragonflies, aeean it; again she reached in and took another,—innocent ee pats SSS Sa eenne wa 
powerless to evade her, and even the beautiful little} Bunny, lapping up the broth, never noticed where his MAKE YOUR OWN 80A4P DYSENTERY, DIARRHG@A AND CHOLERA. 
ra birds, poised on the wing, amongst our morn-| oysters were going; again the paw was tucked in, and ; wits 65,000 Botties Sold 
‘glories and larkspurs, often were her innocent vic-| yet again, and not an oyster was left for Bunny. When . 
pt ims, In vain we scolded and punished her, and took - had devoured them all she gave an envious look St er ne See Fen, Ee er ee 
ae om ‘vay her captives. She would go straight out and| at Bunny and went sulking off the way she came, while READY SOAP MAKER Price only 25 Cents. 
ee another. One day she caught and devoured three | we were having a hearty laugh at her cunning perform- Wesvented Geuhts the sdetinth of cadieadl ie _—— Rt. Bev. Bishop Southgate, Rev. James Porter, D.D., of N. ¥ 
aa ei ‘tevil’s darning nedeles,” wings and all, in a half hour’s | ance. rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in seal KE ben » maune ON HAND 
ey at + ime, But fond as Betsey was of oysters, she could not en-| one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve = ‘ ‘ 
I mast tell you all Betsey’s faults, making a clean | dure pepper, so one day, just to see what she would do, | pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making| 04 by sll Druggists. 
tener, ‘Ta JE M*ssion, for though a remarkably sagacious creature, |I gave her four or five oysters ina saucer, well pep-| Soft Soap. No lime is required. GILMAN BROS., i pe 
‘jong play had no more virtues than usually belong to her|pered. She greedily snatched up one, but shook her| Consumers will find this the bare SAneeEr sn 
Ntbe, and consequently no regard for morals. head and dropped it again as if it had been a red hot a0. nédteudaw ‘4 HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 
avored few, She was very dainty, and would eat no bread, cheese, | coal. But she was not going to give it up so; she smelt iuait DT ee ee nae rae cK. oe 
i about t J" *setables, or even fat meat, if it was offered to her, | over them a minute, and then taking up one she ran out PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
boy hadis lean meat and milk; but if the pantry door hap-| to a plate of water set, for the chickens, where she DR. BIOKNELL’S SYRUP! PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 
1 Now, all #4 to be left open nothing contained in it would es- | turned and rolled it over and over till all the pepper was THE GREAT CHOLERA REMEDY, SOMETHING NEW FOR BOYS. 
han a heap ape her. She would steal any thing she could find, of | off, and then she came back and took another, and so on | igo Dysentery, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, Summer Complaint,| Men and Boys are Maxine Monsy with the LOWE PRESS 
rinks no (MY d€scription, and make a hearty meal, and many a| till all were rinsed and eaten. “Ab,” said our Irish | Pein or Cramp in the Stomach or bowels, Sick or Sour Biomass | ent Some boys tian wobnns onanehed 
after she had turned away disdainfully from din-| Katy, “that cat’s an old witch, sure; she knows as} ly vegetable, without a particle of opiate or narcotic. Highly Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 
table scraps that were offered her, she would go and | much as folks entirely.” scones, Seay Pevenens tue clan cams ane oe en 33 Water Street, Boston 
ng tt rough * § the very same articles out of the swill-pail and eat| When we had had Bunny about a year, he was acci-| almost immediate relief, and a taste of the article will satisfy the SEA-SIDE BOARDING SCHOOL, 
most incredulous of these tacts. Sold by all dealers in medicine. 
ese Bola wean Sena Bacdh we didnot Loew om each as beweey | SERTOR P rane T° sEwAS MAGNE carat New | foreuins MATEARO™ hr conaeios wif ay ie 
am : weather she did not like to go ottt of doors at | lovable pet, though he did not know so much as Betsey. 32 ap . pure alr and sea bathing, in coi Te ee eee 
‘Sit after lying in a cushioned chair all the evening, ' After he had been gone several days, Betuey began to ee ee cee —-- So 
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For the Companion. 


A SABBATH IN GERMANY. 
From a Correspondent in Berlin. 

Dear READERS OF THE COMPANION,—Do you know | 

what a very great difference there is between the man- 

ner in which the Germans spend the Sabbath and that 
in which we do? 

During the summer months, when we were on the 

Rhine and in the smaller cities, we were continually re- | 





minded of some national holiday in America, I might) ; 


almost say our Fourth of July. Not that one hears the | 
noise of guns, and fireworks, and shouting, but every 
body, men, women and children, each pleasant Sab- | 
bath, dressed in their neatest, best attire, seem to be) 
living out of doors, and wearing cheerful faces, as | 
though for one day, at least, care was dismissed. 

Some stroll in the public promenades, some lounge 
in the beer and coffee saloons, some crowd to the open 
air concerts, and some hurry to the depot to secure 
seats in the early train which will carry them to a fa- 
vorite country resort. 

In Berlin in the winter months, not a Sabbath passes, | 
that, as we walk through the streets towards the little 
American chapel, we do not see shops open, and places 
of amusement of every description tempting the public, 
and crowds of pleasure-seekers spending their time in 
the streets. 

These are, to be sure, only one class of the people, 
and not the better class. They are the hard-working 
people, who take the day of rest as a day of pleasure, 
seldom going to church, and knowing nothing of the 
quiet, peaceful joy of hours spent there, and in a well- 
trained home. 

The others, who call themselves the better part of 
society, and who have attractive homes and refined 
tastes, make this day the time for extending hospitality 
to friends, and of family reunions. 

I have not been into German homes on the Sabbath 
so much in Berlin as in the country. There the ladies 
knit and sew, and children play the same as on any day 
of the week. Probably the same is done here. 

We are often invited to small dinner or supper parties 
on the Sabbath, by our German acquaintances. Only 
last Sunday we declined going to a great dinner party, 
where the guests remained at the table for hours, and 
enjoyed whatever could be enjoyed from the presence 
of the richest food and most costly wines. 

The churches are not entirely neglected; but how 
many churches are there for the immense population of | 
such a city? One for about twenty thousand of the 
people. There are, to be sure, some constant attend- 
ants on public worship, but the average would seem to 
be, that each person goes once or twice a year. The 
churches would by no means accommodate nearly all, 
if they were frequented by the proportionate number of 
habitual worshippers that our city churches are. The 
houses for public worship are very different from ours, 
they are large and cheerless. 

Shall I tell you in what manner we pass the Sabbaths 
here in Berlin? I say here, because when we were in 
the country, where there were few English around us, 
we necessarily attended German churches. But in Ber- 
lin there are Americans enough to pay for the expense 
of a small chapel, and we have the great pleasure of 
hearing the services conducted in our own language. 

The hour when we meet is at half past eleven, so that 
we have time enough in the early morning to go into 
some German church. 

Many Americans go regularly to the Cathedral, 
where the court minister preaches, and where there is a 
choir of some of the best trained singers in the world. 
The main body of the audience sit on the floor of the 
house, the galleries being divided into private compart- 
ments for the court and foreign ambassadors. 

As we enter, be it very early even, people are stand- 
ing in the aisles. We take our places with them, and 
wait till all the pew-holders have taken their seats, and 
the psaim has been sung; then the little doors are un- 
locked, and the patient crowd are allowed to find the 
best places they can. 

After the sermon the people are permitted to leave 
the church, but during that no one can go in or go out. 

Then we leave the crowd, and bend our way to the 
little quiet chapel where our countrymen meet. In all 
weathers there is a good attendance. It is but a plain 
room, and you would think, in contrast with the beau- 
tiful church which you probably attend, it was but a 
cheerless place. But we do not find it so. The organ, 
© be sure, is worse than none, and the singing is not 
above criticism, but we are happy to feel that the bond 

4 common nationality and ofa common faith unites us. 

In the afternoon we attend another German service, 
or we have a little Sabbath school by ourselves at home, 
so that our Sunday is very much like a home Sunday. 

Berlin, March, 1866. Cc. A. G. 





INDEPENDENT. 


An intoxicated Irishman was sitting on a railroad 
track, when an engine toseed him down an embank- 
ment. The conductor backed his train to pick up what 
he supposed was the dead body. The victim was 
found alive, however, only somewhat bruised, and 
taken to Norwich. Here the conductor kindly offered 
to send the man to his home, a few miles away, in a 
hack; but he insisted on his ability to walk, and re- 
fused to be sent home. The conductor pressed the 
matter, when the Irishman, who had stood the butting 
of the cow-catcher so well, bristled up with, “Go away 
with your kerridge. I'll go home 3 myself; and if 
5 hy done any damage to your old iagiae ‘ll pay it on 

1e spot.” 








BOYS USING TOBACCO, 


A strong and sensible writer says a good, sharp 
thing, and a true one, too, for boys who use tobacco. 


| thing in the world to shun tobacco as a most baneful 





It has utterly ruined thousands of boys. It tends to 


softening and weakening the bones, and it 


| jures the brain, the spinal marrow and the whole nerv- 


ly in- | 
! 


ous fluid. A boy who smokes early and frequently, or 
in any way uses large quantities of tobacco, is never | 
known to make a man of much energy, and generally 
lacks muscular and physical as well as mental power. 
We would particularly warn boys who want to be any 


poison. It injures theteeth. It produces an unhealthy 
state of the throat and lungs, hurts the stomach, and 
blasts the brain and nerves. 








VARIETY. 


THE SCHOOL-GIRL’S DREAM. 


I had a funny dream one night, not very long ago, 

And why I still remember it perhaps you'd like to know, 

{ thought I'd made a play-house back in the school-house yard, 
And furnished it with snow-balls, so round, and white, and hard. 
The bell had rung for recess, the girls were all at play, 

But I within my little room preferred alone to stay. 

I made believe to build a fire, the table spread for tea; 

And though I knew I was but one, put dishes on for three, 


I'd just begun my evening meal, when crack went something near; 
heard my heart go pit-a-pat, and knew my face looked queer. 
From out the largest snow-ball two tiny creatures crept, 

And lightly springing to their feet, toward the table stepped, 

I leaned aside, quite out of sight, and as they passed close by, 

I saw that one wore on his breast the simple words, /'Ul try. 

His step was quick, but very firm; hts cheerful face was fair; 
While two gray, earnest eyes beamed out amid his wavy hair. 


The other, lagging on behind, looked spiritless and tame, 

I did not wonder when I saw that / can't was his name, 

His face was peevish, surly, grum; his eyes looked blue and cold; 

He walked with trembling, fearful gait, like some one very old. 

They reached the table, took a seat, when looking up, afar 

Off, through the clear and quiet air, there shone what seemed a 
star. 

A slender hand was holding it, while ringing from the skies, 

I heard a voice proclaim these words, “*Who wants, can win this 
prize.” 


“I want it, but the wish is vain,” said J can’t, with a sigh; 

“T want it, and I'll have it too!” shouted the brave J'U/ try, 
The star, I thought, moved nearer the instant that he spoke, 
And as he leaped to grasp it, I suddenly awoke. 

‘The sun was shining bright and high, ‘twas composition day; 
I'd one to write on “little Words,"’ so had no time to play ; 

But got my paper, pen, and ink, and made my fingers fly, 
And wrote, Of all the little words, the best ones are, /'// try.” 


Sunny Hours. 
——— (OO 


NATURE’S BAROMETERS, 


Spiders are the best barometers yet produced. The 
barometer invented by the scientific only indicates the 
kind of weather we are to immediately have, while the 
spider unerringly predicts the character of the weather 
for several days in advance. For instance, if the 
weather is likely to become rainy, windy, or in other 
respects disagreeable, the spiders make very short and 
firm the terminating filaments on which their webs are 
suspended. If, on the contrary, the spiders make the 
terminating filaments or fastenings uncommonly long, 
the weather will continue severe from ten to a dozen 
days. Spiders usually make alterations in their webs 
once in twenty-four hours. If the spiders stay out 
upon their nets during a shower, and seem actively en- 
gaged in putting affairs in good condition, it is certain 
proof that the rain will be of short duration, and that it 
will be clear weather for some time. If, during stormy 
weather, the spiders are seen fixing their damaged nets 
in the evening, it certainly indicates that the night will 
be pleasant, and that the rain is over for the present. 





OILING A VENTRILOQUIST. 


A physician was going down the Mississippi, a few 
months since, on a river steamer whose engine was 
upon the decks; he sauntered in that vicinity to see the 
working of the machinery. Near by stood a man ap- 
parently bent upon the same object. Ina few moments 
a squeaking noise was heard on the opposite side Of the 
engine. Seizing the oil can, (a gigantic one, by the 
way,) the engineer sought out the dry spot, and to pre- 
vent further noise of that kind, liberally applied the con- 
tents of his can to every joint. All went well for awhile, 
when the squeaking was heard in another direction. 
The oiling process was repeated and quiet restored; 
but as the engineer was coming quietly around toward 
the spot occupied by the doctor and stranger, he heard 
another squeak. This time he detected the true cause 
of the difficulty. The stranger was a ventriloquist. 
Walking directly up behind him, he seized the aston- 
ished joker by the back of the neck, and emptied the 
contents of the can down his spine. “There!” said he, 
“I don’t believe that the old engine will squeak again.” 


a 


A NOVEL ILLUSTRATION OF THE TELE- 
GRAPH. 


A most ludicrous conversation took place a few weeks 
ago in a small village near Paris. Two peasants were 
discussing about the war between Austria and Prussia, 
when one of them remarked that he could not under- 
stand how messages could be sent by the electric tele- 
graph. His companion, after having tried to make him 
comprehend the manner in which the telegraph works, 
at last struck with a bright idea, exclaimed, “Imagine 
that the telegraph isan immense long dog—so long 
that its head is at Vienna and its tail is at Paris. Well, 
tread on its tail, which is at Paris, and it will bark at 
Vienna. Do you understand now, stupid, what the tel- 
egraph is like ?” 

“QO, yes!” replied the other, “I have an idea now 
what a telegraph must be. 


FOR THE CURIOUS. 
Various ways of reading the line: 

“The plough h d plods his weary way.” 
The weary ploughman plods his homeward way. 
The weary ploughman homeward plods his way. 
The ploughman, weary, at his homeward way. 
The ploughman, weary, homeward plods his way. 
Weary, the ploughman plods his homeward way. 
Weary, the a homeward plods his way. 
Homeward the ploughman | aes his weary way. 
Homeward the weary ploughman plods his way. 
Homeward the ploughman, weary, plods his way. 
The homeward ploughman, weary, plods his way. 
The homeward ploughman plods his weary way. 











A MUSICAL COW. 


A gentleman residing near San Jose, says the San 
Francisco Mercury, has a cow that evidently has an ear 
for music. She will permit no one to milk her who 
will not sing while performing that operation. The 
moment the music ceases she becomes restless, and will 
break away unless it is resumed at once; but while the 
singing progresses she will remain perfectly docile. 

—_—___+oo___———- 
QUEER PARCEL. 

The following somewhat remarkable advertisement 
appeared in the columns of a recent number of a news- 
paper: “Lost by a poor lad, tied up in a brown paper 


with a string, a German flute in an overcoat, and sey- 
eral other articles of wearing apparel.” 





A DEALER in musical instruments, in one of his ad- 
vertisements, declares that his drums, among other ar- 
ticles which he has for sale, “can’t be beat.” ill he be 





kind enough to tell us what they are good for, then ? 


Louis XIV., playing at backgammon, had a doubt- 
fal throw. A ‘tls ate arose, and the surrounding court- 
iers all remained silent. The Count de Grammont 
happening to come in at that instant, “Decide the mat- 
ter,” said the king. e 

“Sire,” said the count, “your majesty is in the wrong.” 

“How can you thus decide,” asked the king, “‘without 
knowing the question ?” 

“Because,” said the count, “had the matter been 
doubtful, all these gentlemen present would have given 
it for your majesty.” 


As a man named John Stubblings, of Kirtling, Cam- 
bridgeshire, was watching a hive of bees about toswarm, 
the queen alighted on his head, and was immediately 
followed by the whole swarm. Stubblings had the pres- 
ence of mind to stand perfectly still, and in a few min- 
utes the bees completely covered one side of his head, 
leaving him only sufficient breathing space. As soon 
as they were settled his wife swept them off into a hive, 
and he escaped unhurt. 


A LETTER is said to have been addressed as follows: 
Hill 


A 
Massachusetts. 
After a good deal of study, one of the clerks man- 
aged to make out that it was intended for “A. Under- 
hill, Andover, Massachusetts.” 


Some of our “slang” sayings have a classical deriva- 
tion. When one calls his comrade a “brick” he is only 
paying a compliment uttered a thousand years ago. 
An Eastern prince, on being asked, “‘Where are the for- 
tifications of your city ?” replied, to the sol- 
diers, “Every man you see is a brick.” 


Two Quaker girls were ironing on the same table. 
One asked the other which side she would take, right 
or left. She answered, promptly, “It will be right for 
me to take the left, and then it will be left for thee to 
take the right.” 


An Irishman said he was ina boat when the wind 
blew hard, but he was not at all alarmed, because he 
had his life insured; “He never had any thing happen 
to him by which he could make any money.” 


A Missouri farmer being asked if raising hemp was 
a good business, answered, ‘I can’t say ; but it is surely 
better than being raised by it.” 


Toxacco should not } chewed, but s chewed. 








Sports and Pastimes. 


The Flour-Merchant. 


The one who personates the Flour-Merchant will try every way 
to dispese of his stock of flour, by asking question after question 
of the others, who must, in their answers, be careful not to use 
these words: flour, J, yes or no, as they are forbidden, and the 
one who is caught using them is considered out of the gamc. 

The Flour-Merchant must persevere in his endeavors to make 
the players use one of the interdicted words. For instance: 

“Do you wish any flour to-day?” 

“There is none required.” 

“But you will soon want it; let me persuade you to take some.” 

“That is impossible.” 

“Why so? It is the very best of flour; just look at it; it is so 
very fine and white.” 

«The quality is a matter of indifference to me.” 

**But it will make such good sweet bread. Do take some.” 

“You have had my answer.” 

“Havel? I must have forgotten it. What was it?” 

“My answer was, decidedly not any.” 

“But, madam, consider; it is a very reasonable price.” 

“( will not take any.” 

The Flour-Merchant having succeeded in making her say “J,” 
proceeds to the next one. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


If you turn to the right you will find it; 
Then turn to the left—it is there; 

‘Tis above, and beneath, and around you— 
Indeed, it is everywhere. 


Sometimes ‘tis the cause of disasters, 
Sometimes ‘twill much pleasure bestow ; 
So none can deny that it’s often 
The author of weal or of woe. 


So much for my first. Now my second 
Is truly a terrible thing; 

If rashly or carelessly handled, 
It surely destruction will bring. 


My whole is akin to my second, 
And nearly related, you'll say; 

If closely you see it approaching, 
You had better get out of its way. 


3. 
Scripture Enigma. 


A question, asked by one who, after, wore a crown; 
Seventeen the letters of its words; so set them down 
That you may read it,—then yourself ask seriously, 
What could I truly say were it proposed to me? 


410 6 0 6 1 W 8 
This prophet having told a lie, 
Was warned that that year he would die. 
13 2B WwW i 


. Ney Aopen eps ~ S =e one, 
0 fought against a rebel son. 
252 7h WW 
This captain, beaten in the strife, 
His chariot left, and ran for life. 
29 8 6 


Of brothers three, the first had fied; 
This one remained, and one was dead. 
6 WW 8 


’Twas in this town there dwelt a man 
Who stood six cubits and a span. 
lo 2 6 7 


One of four brothers, as to whom 
An ill report was taken home. 


4. 


What word is that which signifies a part of England, but with- 
out its first letter, the reward of labor; without its second, anger; 
without its third it becomes king in a foreign language? 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Pity the sorrows of a poor old man. (Pit-eye-tea he-saw- 
Tose-of-a poor old man.) ( a3 
2%. Life preserver. 
- 1, Nathan, 
. an, 
3, Belshazzar, 
4, Uriah, 


5, Cain, 
4. 1, Somerset; 2, 
Castle; 6, Indiana. 


11, Zaccheus, 

12, Zebulun, 

13, Abraham, 
Rahab. 


6, Hannah, 
7. Ann 
9, Nicodemus, 


10, Enoch, NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 
Beaver; 3, Canton; 4, Economy; 5, New 





THE 


PERUVIAN SYRUP 
Is a Protected Solution of the 
PROTOSZIDE OF TRON, 
A new discovery in medicine which 
STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE, 
by supplying the Blood with AL principle, or life element— 


This is the secret of the wonderful success of this remedy in curing 


Dyspepsia, Liver Compiarst, Dropsr, Curomig 
Diarrne@a, Bows, Nervous AFrFrections 
Cutts anp Fevers, Humors, Loss - 
oF ConsTITUTIONAL Vicor, D1s- 
BASES OF THE KIDNEYS AND 
BuiapperR, FEemae 
ComPLaints, 


And all diseases originating in a 
BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
Or accompanied by debility, or a low state of the system, 


Being free from Alcohol in any form, its energizing effects arg 
not followed by corresponding reaction, but are permanent, in. 
fusing strength, vigor and new life into all parts of the system 
and building up an IRON CONSTITUTION. 


DYSPEPSIA AND DEBILITY, 
From the venerable Archdeacon Scott, D. D, 


DunnaM, Canada Fast, March 24, }5 
°*** “Taman inveterate Dyspeptic of more hes ee 
Ave years’ standing.* * * * | have been so wonderfully benefited 
in the three short weeks during which I have used the Peruvian 
Syrup, that I can searcely persuade myself of the reality, People 
who have known me are astonished at the change. I am Widely 
known, and can but recommend to others that which has done 80 

much for me.” 


4 Case of 27 Years’ Standing Cured! 
From Insley Jewett, No. 15 Avon Place, Boston. 


“I have suffered, and sometimes severely, fur 27 years. 
dyspepsia. I commenced taking the Peruvian Syrup, and found 
immediate benefit trom it. In the course of three or four weeks 
I was entirely relieved from my suiferings, and have enjoyed un 
interrupted health ever since.” e 3 


From S. H. Kendall, M. D., Boston. 


{ was for many years afflicted with Liver Complaint 
1 was cured by the use of the PERUVIAN SYRUP. oo 


From Francis Dana, M. D., Boston. 
I have been relieved of a Catarrhal Affection, consecu 
sronchitis, by the use of the PERUVIAN SYRUP, endl man 
ecommeid it where a tonic and alerative etlect is desired. 


Frem Jeremiah Stone, M. D., of Provincetown, Mass. 


I have used the PERUVIAN SYRUP in my practice for fifteen 
uonths, and it has fultilicd my most sangnine expectations. Itig 
he beau ideal of « preparation of iron. 


From Roswell Kinney, M. D., Mannsviile,. N.Y. 

r do not hesitate to say that the PERUVIAN SYRUP has 
slaims to confidence equal if not auperior to those of any medi- 
sine that has ever come to my knowledge. I have used it with 
sreat success for Dyspepsia and Epilepsy. 

From W. R. Chisholm, M. D., New Bedford, Mass. 
rhe Peruvian Syrup combines valuable alterative and tonie 
vroperties, and is of remarkable officucy in all anzinic conditions 
of the system, especially in chronic diseases characterized by de- 
vility or want of vitality. 
‘me of the most distinguished jurists in New England 
writes to a friend as follows : 

“I have tried the PERUVIAN SYRUP, and the result fully sus- 
twins your prediction. It has made a New MAN cf me; info 
nto my system new vigor and energy; Lampe lenger tremulow 
ind debilitated, as when yon last saw mic, but stronger, heartier, 
cad with larger capacity tor labor, mental and physical, than & 
ty time during the last five years." 


An eminent Divine of Boston says: 
“Thave been using the PERUVIAN SYRUP for some time past; 
tgives me new vigor, buoyancy of spurits, elasticity of muscle” 
A clergyman writes as follows : 


“My voyage to Europe is indefinitely postponed. I have de 
sovered the ‘Fountain of Health’ on this side of the Atlantic 
rhree bottles of Peruvian Syrup have rescued me from the fang 
if the fiend Dyspepsia.” 

Thousands have been changed by the use of this remedy, from 
creak, sickly, suffering creatures, to strong, healthy, and happy 
‘nen and women; and invalids cannot reasonably hesitate togia 
“a trial. 


A pamphlet of 32 pages, containing certificates of cures an 
recommendations from some of the most eminent physicians 
clergymen, and others, besides much other valuable and interest 
ing Matter, will be sent FREE to any one sending us their nam 
and residence, 


G27 See that each bottle has PERUVIAN SYRUP blown int 
glass. 


FOR SALE BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 
18 Tremont Street..............Bostome 
J. P. DINSMORE, 
36 Dey Street New York. 
AND BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





SCstOFULA. 


All Medical men agree that IODINE is the best remedy 
Scrofula and all kindred diseases ever discovered. The diffical’ 
has been to obtain a pure solutiqn of it. 


DR. H. ANDERS’ IODINE WATER 
Is a Pure Solution of Iodine without a Solvent 
Containing a full grain to each ounce of water. 


THE MOST POWERFUL VITALIZING AGENT AND BE 
TORATIVE KNOWN. 


It Aas cured and wil? cure SCROFULA in all its manifold for 
Ulcers, Cancers, Salt Rheum; 
and it has been used with astonishing success in cases of 


Rheumatism, Dy ia, Consumption, Female Com 
plaints, Heart Tne and Midney Diseases, §¢- 
From J. W. HORNER, Rou, Parkersburg, West Virginia, Sep 


“Dr. H. ANDERS & Co.—Gentlemen—* * * * I had thirty-sere 
running ulcers when I commenced taking your Iodine Water, ‘vid 
am now reduced to one. * * * * I induced a person quite low 

fula to try the medicine. He can now attend to his 
and is quite encouraged.” 


Our Circular, which will be sent free to any one hel 
address, contains testimonials from Rev. Geo. Storrs, of =| 
lyn, N. ¥., Edward H. Parker, A. M., M.D., of New York, 
many others. Price $1 a bottle, or six for $5. « 


DR. H. ANDERS & CO, ° 
PHYSICIANS AND CHEMISTS, 
423 BROADWAY, ¥-% 


Ww. , 18 Tremont Stet 
SETA FOWLE & SON, 18 at 


For sale x4 
Soston, and by 





